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lopping off of old rights here and there, the drying up of the tree of 
national freedom. 

The one Englishman in Tahiti gifted with the foresight and energy, 
plus the resolution, needed to deal with the situation, seems to have been 
the Rev. George Pritchard. This capable, honest man was appointed 
British consul. The only charge that seems to be laid against him was 
that he had been a missionary, that he had won the confidence of the 
Tahitians, queen, chiefs, and common people, and that his wisdom and 
shrewdness blocked the plans of France. The French, indiscreetly, put 
themselves in the wrong and resorted to violence against him. Pritchard 
made his appeal to the court of Saint James on behalf of Tahiti, the 
Society Islands, Eastern Polynesia, the cause of civilization and of 
Christianity. 

His demand for reparation from France for personal injuries and 
insults was approved and pushed ; his larger appeal, in the interest of fair 
and honest dealing as between nation and nation, was overruled. Great 
Britain (Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen) had other ends in view. 
There was a land deal on in the Pacific. The flag of France left the 
New Hebrides and passed over to Eastern Polynesia, soon to wave, 
in token of possession, over Tahiti and the Society Islands, over the 
Gambiers, the Marquesas, the Paumotas. 

One of the first questions that rises in the mind of the reader of a 
work purporting to be history touches the impartiality of the historian. 
Is it possible for a Frenchman and a Catholic to treat with historic fair- 
ness a contest involving the supposed dominancy of his religion and his 
flag? To ask the question is almost to answer it. This book has no 
maps, no index. M. Caillot, after briefly touching on the Asiatic origin 
of the people, leaves that subject to a future work. 

N. B. Emerson. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

The First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by the Vir- 
ginians, 1650-1674. By Clarence Walworth Alvord and Lee 
Bidgood. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1912. 
Pp-275-) 

The tardiness of the English colonists to leave the Atlantic coast 
plain and press westward across the Appalachian barrier into the conti- 
nental valleys of the interior has long been contrasted with the zeal for 
exploration of the French discoverers from the St. Lawrence. That 
several expeditions were sent out from the Virginia frontier into the 
hinterland has long been known, but the extent of the discovery has 
been in doubt. This dubiety the volume before us is intended to resolve. 
It proves that of the several English expeditions that set forth between 
the years 1650 and 1673, two at least reached westward-flowing waters, 
and established trade routes across the Alleghany Mountains. 



Alvord and Bidgood ': The Trans- Allegheny Region $73 

The promoter of these explorations was Gen. Abraham Wood, com- 
mandant of a frontier post on the site of the present Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, and an enterprising Indian trader. To him without doubt belongs 
the honor of being the organizer of the westward movement during the 
seventeenth century, but do not the editors exaggerate the importance of 
this Virginia pioneer, when they compare his role to that of the great 
French governor-general, the Marquis de Frontenac? 

Of the volume before us somewhat less than two-thirds is composed 
of the documents and records of these early Virginia expeditions. Upon 
examination, however, one notes that only one of these comprises pre- 
viously unknown and unpublished material, found among the Shaftesbury 
Papers of the Public Record Office in London. This recounts the jour- 
neys of Needham and Arthur, sent out in 1673 under the patronage of 
Wood, and closes with the massacre of Needham by treacherous Indians. 
The remaining documents have long been in print, and very recent re- 
prints of two — Bland's New Brittaine and Talbot's Discoveries of John 
Lederer — have been issued. 

The first hundred pages of the book comprise the authors' discussion 
of the succeeding documents, under the title Discovery of the Ohio 
Waters; to justify this claim, the reader finds that the expeditions in 
question penetrated no farther than to the upper waters of New River, a 
tributary of the Great Kanawha, and to some of the head streams of the 
Tennessee. 

Meagre as the results of these English explorers appear, they them- 
selves showed fortitude, hardihood, and a true zest for discovery; it is 
thus fitting that the records of their journeys should be gathered together 
and placed among our chronicles of western endeavor. If one takes up 
the book with eager expectation and lays it down with a feeling of disap- 
pointment, it is due rather to the paucity of accomplishment than to the 
lack of heroic effort. 

In garnering this scattered material into one volume and giving a 
connected account thereof the editors have rendered a service of value. 
Especially apposite is the suggestion that the zeal for western explora- 
tion on the part of Sir William Berkeley and the Carolina proprietors 
may have been quickened by meeting in England the French explorer 
Grosseilliers, founder of the Hudson's Bay Company. It is, therefore, a 
strange slip of the pen that alludes (p. 24) to the wanderings of Gros- 
seilliers and Radisson in Wisconsin in 1754; and states in the same note 
that " historians seem inclined to deny that Jean Nicollet [it should be 
Nicolet] visited the Wisconsin in 1734 ". 

It would have been a gracious act on the part of the editors, both of 
whom have freely consulted and used the Draper Manuscripts in the Wis- 
consin Historical Library, had they seen fit to acknowledge the prior 
investigations of Dr. Lyman C. Draper, the erudite pioneer in western 
historical investigations. In an unpublished but widely-known essay, 
prepared some thirty years ago, Dr. Draper gathered together most of 
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the materials included in this volume, and traced in detail the same 
line of British exploration from Virginia. 

Louise Phelps Kellogg. 

Correspondence of William Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts and 
Military Commander in America, 1731-1760. Edited under the 
auspices of the National Society of Colonial Dames of America 
by Charles Henry Lincoln, Ph.D. In two volumes. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xxxiv, 509; xix, 
621.) 

No extended biography or even satisfactory sketch exists of William 
Shirley, one of the most popular colonial governors in English America. 
These two volumes present the first substantial contribution of materials 
for his life, as well as an unusual amount of source material for the 
history of the third and fourth intercolonial wars in America. 

Shirley was born in England, in 1694, the son of a London merchant, 
but himself became a lawyer. He came to America, in 1731 ; was 
surveyor of the king's woods ; king's advocate-general for New England, 
except Connecticut, in 1734; a boundary commissioner for Massachusetts 
v. Rhode Island, and governor of Massachusetts from 1741 to 1756. 
After Braddock's defeat, in 1755, Shirley became commander-in-chief 
of the British forces in North America. In 1759, he was made a 
lieutenant-general in the British army, and, from 1761 to 1769, was 
governor of the Bahamas. In 1770, he settled in Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, where he died the next year. Dr. Lincoln gives a fair 
estimate of Shirley's temperament and abilities. He writes: "Shirley's 
abilities may have been disproportionate to his ambitions, but' in many 
respects the Massachusetts governor was in advance of his time. He 
saw distinctly the real issue between Great Britain and France in 
America, and repeatedly presented the question to his superiors at 
London, urging adequate support for Colonial effort. He discovered in 
the common weal the true basis of Colonial loyalty and sought to promote 
that end." One of his best contributions was "the establishment of a 
sound currency system ". He was a good military strategist. He put 
through the successful expedition against Louisburg, in 1745, and pro- 
pounded a sane scheme for the capture of Canada, in 1746. He was 
"the most pronounced defender of the British and Colonial rights in 
America up to the time of Pitt and Wolfe ". He was a pioneer in ideas 
for repressing the French in North America. 

Shirley material is abundant. These volumes embrace only a selec- 
tion, principally to illustrate his career as governor of Massachusetts 
and as military commander in America. Reference is made in notes 
to numerous letters printed in other collections. The same is true of 
a " large amount of material thus far unpublished ". Many of the 
letters he wrote " to the governors or executive officials of other 



